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BRUCE EXCURSION - AMERICAN BERN SOCIETY 
By Edith Austen Lloyd 

The fascination of ferns drew members of the American Bern 
Society to the Bruce Peninsula in Ontario for several days in 
early September, 1955. Botanists have long known the unique 
position which w The Bruce” holds in the plant world, and the an¬ 
nouncement of the Society’s four-day field trip in this area 
brought fern enthusiasts from such widely separated points as 
New York, Louisiana, Connecticut, Washington D.C., and the Pro¬ 
vince of Ontario. 

Meeting on the northward trip at the Rocky Saugeen River 
north of Durham, Ontario, (Grey County), the group assembled 
under the leadership of Professor lames H. Soper of the Depart¬ 
ment of Botany, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. Among 
the first to reach the rendezvous were Dr. and Mrs. Clair A. 
Brown and their two daughters from Baton Rouge, Louisiana, With 
the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Augustine V.P. Smith of Washington, 
D.C., and Richard G, Blackburn, University of Toronto student, 
the party numbered nine. 


After lunch the group proceeded on foot along the south bpi'’ 1 
of the Rocky Saugeen' River, We descended a rocky slope to sec 
Green Spleenwort (Asplenium viride), Maidenhair Spleenwort (Ac 
Trichomanes), Wood Pern (Dryopteris spinulosa), and Bulblet Fern 
(Cystopteris bulbifera). As we followed the path through the 
woods to the bank of the river, Dr. Brown was the first to spot 
Selaginella apoda growing in damp soil near a tiny stream. 
Crossing the river at the dam, we walked through a rocky wooded 
area along the shore where Asplenium Trichomanes was abundant 
along a rocky wall, and where we had our first view of the Hart’s 
Tongue (Phyllitis Scolopendrium) growing among moss-covered rocks 
in a shaded grotto. On a large mound we saw Lycopodium lucidulum 
Marginal Pern (Dryopteris marginal!s), Walking Pern (Camptosorus 
rhizophyllus) and Polypody (Polypodium virginianum). Following 
the river down-stream, we found nice stands of Maidenhair Fern 
(Mianturn pedatum), Narrow-Leaved Spleenwort (Athyrium pycno- 
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carpon), and more Phyllitis in all stages of growth scattered 
for a hundred yards or more. We also observed Ostrich Pern 
(Pteretis pensylvanica), one plant of Silvery Spleenwort (Ath- 
yrium Thelypterioides) , and Equisetiun arvense growing by the 
shore. 

Just before returning to the cars we ware hailed by a 
party of three from Connecticut (Mrs. Muriel P, Brown, Mrs, 
Marion B„ Rhodes and Eugene Rhodes) who had been held up by 
engine trouble en route to the rendezvous. 

Proceeding toward Owen Sound, the p'arty stopped at Ing- 
lis Falls where the Sydenham River tumbles over the Niagara 
escarpment. It was here in 1357 that the Hart’s Tongue was 
first collected in Ontario by C. William Eincks, one of the 
earliest professors of natural history at the University of ' 
Toronto. Here, too, during the Botanical Society of Ameri¬ 
ca’s trip in 1934, Prof. M.L. Fernald collected the type mat¬ 
erial lie used for the /American variety of Hart’s Tongue. In 
the horizontal seams of dolomite, the Hart’s Tongue is still 
flourishing. On the sloping talus of the lower glen, the 
evergreen Holly Fern (Polystichum Lonchitis) was found grow¬ 
ing in close association with the Hart’s Tongue. The Bulblet 
Fern (Oystopteris bulbifern) was luxuriant here, and fronds 
up to thirty Inches in length were discovered. A few speci¬ 
mens of Fragile Fern (Oystopteris fragilis) were noted. 

Now numbering twelve, the party proceeded to headquart¬ 
ers in Wiarton,. Ontario, where we were comfortably, quartered 
at The Pacific Hotel. Here we were joined by another member 
of the Fern Society, Dr. Mildred E. Faust of Syracuse Univers¬ 
ity. 

The town of Wiarton, overlooking the blue waters, of Col- 
poy’s Bay, aptly terms itself :5 The Gateway to the. Bruce Pen¬ 
insula.' 1 The interesting topography of the Peninsula merits 
some description.. The Niagara, cuesta is, of course, the dom¬ 
inating geological feature. Chapman .and. Putnam, give a clear 
picture of the topography of The Bruce when .theystate: ;! The.. . 

dip of the rock strata is towards the west; the surface rises 
from the water’s edge on the Lake Huron side towards the es¬ 
carpments on or near the Georgian Bay shore, the highest 
bluffs on Georgian Bay being well over 200 feet in height.'' 
Thus is explained the interesting contrast between the two 
shorelines: the rugged beauty of the limestone bluffs and 

talus slopes of the Georgian Bay shore, .and the tranquil scene 
of sandy beaches, limestone pavements and marshy tracts on 
the Lake Huron side. There are many lakes and swampy areas.. 
Outcrops and ridges of grey dolomite are frequent; the lime¬ 
stone surface is irregular and often deeply creviced. Some 
farming is carried on, but the percentage of arable land is 
small; there is much stony pasture, A considerable portion 
of the land is covered in forest and there ar.e many wildland 
unfrequented places. It seems a rather stern, uncompromis-^ 
ing land by most standards. But its chief attraction lies in 
the fact that it is not yet completely overrun with the insig- 
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nia of civilization. For the outdoor enthusiast—for the botan- 
ost amd matuarlist especially—The Bruce has a particular appeal. 
There are rocky forested areas of great beauty, wind-swept sand 
dunes, unfrequented marshlands, rough wild tracts of land that 
offer a challenge to the questing botanist. In his charming book, 
"The Bruce Beckons", Dr. W. Sherwood Fox writes: "Happily it 
seems to be true that most men, despite the stifling effects of 
modern life, still keep alive in.their souls the race’s rare pow¬ 
er to perceive in any wilderness, however barren, unfriendly and 
unkempt—witcheries that beckon to quest and adventure. In qual¬ 
ifications of that order The Bruce is indeed extraordinarily rich. 

With high anticipation, than, we looked forward to our first 
day in the Bruce Peninsula itself. In the morning we were joined 
by Vincent Elliott and Ralph Beecroft of Wallaceburg, Ontario, 
and Mrs. Claire Davison of Hamilton, Ontario, making a party of 
sixteen. 

Dr. Soper's previous explorations and his careful planning 
served us well. At our first morning stop we saw several fine 
stands of Male Fern (Dryopteris Filix-mas) growing in open sun 
on the edge of a rocky wooded slope, a station discovered by 
Dale J. Hagenah of Detroit, who unfortunately was unable to be 
with us, although he took an active part in planning the excur¬ 
sion. 


This might well have been called "Hant’s Tongue Day" for we 
saw it in abundance in the forested area north of Hope Bay. The 
strapshaped fronds were glistening green in the morning light. 
Following a prominently exposed limestone ridge we found Hart’s 
Tongue with fronds twenty inches long, and Holly 'Fern with fronds 
twenty-four inches long. 

A deep curve in the limestone ridge, overarched with trees, 
formed a forest-cathedral where a chipmunk held up his little 
paws 1 in prayerful attitude, wide-eyed at our intrusion. His 
rocky prayer bench was decorated with Walking Fern and Polypody. 
Knee-deep in Maidenhair (Adiantum pedatum), Marginal Fern (Dry¬ 
opteris marginal!s), Wood-fern (D. spinulosa var. americana), 
and Bracken (Pteridium aquilinum) we walked deeper into the wood 
where the rich soil of a damp hollow produced Sensitive Fern ■ 
(Onoclea sensibilis), Silvery. Spleenwort (Athyrium pycnocarpon) 
in fruit finally, and Rattlesnake Fern (Botrychium virginianum). 
Vincent Elliott held aloft a rare find—;the brilliant-berried 
Ginseng (Panax quinquifolius). In this very rich locality we 
also saw Ostrich Fern (Pteretis pensylvanica) and after diligent 
searching Goldie's Fern (Dryopteris Goldiana). 

Each day the hotel supplied an appetizing midday lunch. At 
the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Elliott, w'e enjoyed 
our picnic in the grounds of their summer home near Stokes Bay. 

In the afternoon, two stations of exceptional interest were 
visited along the provincial highway south of Tobermory. At 
the first stop, we saw the Purple-Stemmed Cliff-brake (Pellaea 
atropurpurea), growing in its accustomed limestone crevices. 
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This fern is rare- in Ontario, P. glabella being the common 
species of the excarpment. At the second station, we were 
shown a single plant of Wall-Rue (Asplenium cryptolepis) grow¬ 
ing in a dense little tuft not over.three inches high, again 
on a limestone ridge. This unusual little plant has wedge- 
shaped, stalked divisions and is green throughout. Standing 
guard over this rarity—as each of us in turn admired and 
photographed the tiny plant—Dr. Soper was heard to remark: 
"Asplenium cryptolepis—one plant-much handled, much photo¬ 
graphed, but not depleted V' The discovery of this station* 
was made by Dr. M.T. Hall of Cranbrook Institute of Science 
while botanizing with Mr. and Mrs. Hagenah on November 3, 1950. 
Nearby, both the Maidenhair Spleenwort (Asplenium Trichomanes) 
and the Green Spleenwort (A. viride), as well as Equisetum 
scirpoides were growing on a shaded limestone ledge. 

Proceeding to the sandy shores of Dorcas Bay, Lake Hur¬ 
on, we were charmed by the view and the wealth of flowering 
plants. The delicate blue of Nairn’s Lobelia (Lobelia Kalmii) 
vied for our attention with the little pink Gerardia (Gerardia 
paupercula), the pure white flowers of Grass of Parnassus (Par- 
nassia glauca), and the blue of the Fringed Gentian (Gentiana 
procera). The Dwarf Lake Iris (Iris lacustris) native of the 
Lake Huron shore, had finished blooming, but Pitcher-Plants 
(Sarracania purpurea) abounded, as wall as Sundew (Drosera 
linearis). Here we added Marsh Fern (Dryopteris Thelypteris- 
var. pubescens) and Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) to our fern 
list as well as Equisetum variegatum. The fragrant Ladies’ 
Tresses (Spiranthes Romanzoffiana) was in flower as was the 
False Asphodel (Tofieldia glutinosa), another native of the 
Lake Huron shore. Truly our first day had bean rich indeed 
in the plant treasures of The Bruce I 

On Friday, September 2nd, a visit to Dyer’s Bay was 
planned for the purpose of exploring the limestone cliffs on 
the Georgian Bay side of the peninsula. Mr. Vincent Elliott 
assisted Dr, Soper by leading this expedition. Inthis area, 
an unusually large Leatherwood Tree (Dirca palustris) was 
inspected with great interest. Leaving the cars, we proceed¬ 
ed on foot along a little-used trail through a deciduous for¬ 
est. As we emerged at the edge of the cliff, we had an extra¬ 
ordinarily beautiful view of blue G-eorgian Bay and white lime¬ 
stone bluffs circling the shoreline. Immediately below us was 
The Monument, a huge pillar of stratified stone eroded from the 
craggy face of the cliff. ife descended to the water's edge by 
way of an old iron stairs and the talus slope, and rested on 
the cobblestone beach before ascending the cliff again the 
hard way. 

A damp cavity in the rock was festooned with Bulblet 
Fern. Further climbing around the boulders on the talus 
slope revealed large green tufts of Maidenhair Spleenwort. 


This station adds one hitherto unreported locality to those 
recorded by J.H. Soper in American Fern Journal 45: 97-104, 1955 



As we climbed higher, we found the Slender Cliff-Brahe (Crypto- 
gramma Stelleri) hidden in crevices of the perpendicular rock 
face. The ascent of this last bluff required some careful and 
determined climbing, but the assistance of the leaders turned 
this hazard into a ;? mission accomplished” when all scrambled to 
the top without incident. 

Returning through the woods we found a single plant of 
Christmas Fern (Polystichum acrostichoides), as well as Holly 
Fern (P, Lonohitis) and other ferns seen previously. The strange 
and beautiful Earth Stars (Geaster sp.) compelled our attention, 
their star-like forms being in various stages of development. 

After lunch (including pie a la main ) in the woods, we 
drove northward to within a few miles of Tobermory where we se¬ 
cured permission to visit a dry blueberry bog, the only local¬ 
ity given by Krotkov (1940) in the Bruce Peninsula for the Chain 
Fern CWoodwardia virginica) . It was found easily', along with 
characteristic bog plants such as cotton grass, leatherleaf, 
sheep laurel and labrador tea. 

as this was the last full day of the excursion, a special 
dinner was arranged that evening in the private dining-room of 
the hotel. A'genial party of thirteen enjoyed this happy oc¬ 
casion. Our thoughts turned to Dr. W. Sherwood Fox, retired 
president of Western University at London, Ontario, and well- 
known authority on The Bruce, whose inability to be present 
was greatly regretted. • 

The weather during these September days was mild with clear 
sunny skies. Such a day was Saturday for our final field trip. 

We drove along the Oxenden Road toward the Bruce Caves, getting 
some fine views of the sparkling blue waters of Colpoy’s Bay 
■and its rim of white bluffs. While proceeding toward the Caves 
on foot, some of the party observed a Porcupine at close range, 
and others had a fleeting glimpse of a Red Fox. Holly Fern and 
Maidenhair Spleenwort were abundant in the rocky woods and Poly¬ 
pody enlivened the mossy slopes. Near the cave entrance several 
dense masses of Walking Fern covered huge boulders. An explora¬ 
tion of the cliff face ju’oduced the Slender Cliff-Brake (Crypto- 
gramma Stelleri). 

Our second stop was near Oliphant, where a stony pasture 
contained a great colony of the interesting plant appropiately 
called Woolly Lamb’s Ears (Stachys olympica). Both upper and 
lower surfaces of the leaves are thickly felted with a soft 
down of white wool, giving the plant a grey appearance. At 
this season only a few of the purple florets of the flower spike 
were to be found. But they gave am indication of the attractive 
picture the colony would present in summer, with the dense spikes 
of purple flowers amid the grey foliage. This plant is a native 
of the Caucasian Mountains of the Old World, and Bruce and Grey 
counties in Ontario represent one of its few known areas in 
North America. 


In our short drive across the peninsula we h'ad exchanged 
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the cliffs on Georgian Bay for the sandy shores of Lake Huron, 
and our sights ware trained on Bauble Beach where a damp basin 
between the sand dunes was a previously reported * habitat of 
Schizaea pusilla. Here, amid a profusion of Fringed Gentian, 
pink Gerardia, Kalm’s Lobelia'and Ladies’ Tresses, one and 
all searched diligently for the Curly Grass Fern. Our com¬ 
bined efforts, were unsuccessful: Schizaea eluded us. 

It was' at this point that our congenial party regret¬ 
fully disbanded. 'All voiced warm appreciation of Dr. Soper’s 
excellent arrangements for our pleasure and comfort. His 
familiarity with this region and its flora enabled him to 
plan daily trips which were both interesting and varied. As 
a member of the party, I Cc.n testify to the enthusiasm and 
appreciation which pervaded the entire group. Altogether 
-thirty-one species of pteridophytes were observed during the 
four-day excursion, and photography occupied the group rather 
than collecting. The success of this excursion encouraged 
us to hope that a similar trip may be planned another year. 

* American Fern Journal 35: 40, 1945* 

This account was published in the Am eric an Fer n 
Journal , January-M.rch, 1956, and is reprinted 
here by special permission of the author. Ed. 
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CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT, 1955, COCOA, FLORIDA 
By Lydia Hamilton 

At four a.m. it was pouring rain. A real tropical 
downpour! 

The date was December 27th, 1955, and the place was 
Daytona Beach, Florida, It was the big day--the day of 
the Cocoa Christmas Bird Count--and it had to rain! 

Every, year some of the members of the Halifax River 
Audubon Club drive down to Cocoa, from Daytona Beach to take 
part in the Indian River Audubon Club Christmas Bird Count. 
The latter club has a small membership and one of the best 
birding territories on the continent. 

Nineteen fifty-five was to be the big year. Allan D. 
Cruigkshank whose home is in Cocoa had everything organized 
to the umpteenth degree and some of the best birders in the 
country were to take part. Roger Tory Peterson was one of 
the men who were coming. Everyone was bound that this year 
Florida would beat California/ This time our club was send¬ 
ing two teams of four in two cars, and I was to be one of 
the ones to go. 

I had spent the night on the mainland with Conrad and 
Norma Ekdahl. Re were leaving at five a.m. and there was no 
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way for me to get over•from the Peninsula at that hour of the 
morning. I was so excited that I had hardly slept. Connie 
told us the evening before that our team might possibly see a 
hundred different kinds of birds. I have always dreamed of get¬ 
ting a "century." 

It rained all during breakfast. Shortly before five, Bob 
Henderson, the fourth member of our team, stamped up the porch 
steps. 

- '’It's raining l” (As if we didn't know I) 

A few minutes after five we were off, complete with tele¬ 
scope, field glasses, extra clothing, bird books, and much food. 
Number One Highway was practically deserted as we sped along 
through the pitch dark and the rain. 

Just as we neared "the Hump Bridges”, north of New Smyrna, 
there was a road, block. Was a bridge out? There were flares 
burning on both sid.es of the road. If it were out, could we 
ever get to our rendezvous by seven? In Florida a bridge out 
can mean a detour of forty miles or more. Frantically I tried 
to -picture the road map and the nearest cross country roads. A 
mess -they'd have been in that weather! Connie had barely stop¬ 
ped the car before electric torches were flashed in our faces . 
and two State Troopers with Tommy guns were standing on either 
side of us. After looking us over thoroughly one of them said: 
"All right folks, have a good time, drive carefully." 

The car had a North Carolina registration plate, so no 
doubt, they thought that we had been driving all night. Later 
we learned that they were looking for some escaped convicts. 

Bob Henderson was mean enough to say that they took an extra 
long look at me. 

It had stopped raining by the time we got to,Titusville 
but it was still dark. At Cocoa the sky was clearing and the 
roosters crowing. 

Connie had timed the trip to the split second. It was ex¬ 
actly seven as we reached the far end of the Banana River Cause¬ 
way. As the sun.came up a huge flock of white pelicans and 
white ibis rose into the air from the mangroves ahead of us. 

The.leader of each car had received a map of'the district 
which his team was to cover and explicit directions as to the 
way in which they were to do it. Our territory for the morn¬ 
ing Stretched south from the causeway for about seven miles. 

A large proportion of it was,water. It included a stretch of 
highway, cross roads through "jungle", an abandoned causeway 
and a section of beach. , On the highway the car was to be stop¬ 
ped every tenth of a mile and we were to look and listen. In 
particular we were to listen for owls. The result was that we 
took turns walking, two at a time., .nearly the entire length of 
the highway. It Has not too good a territory as heavy traffic 
kept streaming past. The side roads weren't very productive 



either--mostly catbirds and mocking birds-—but the old cause¬ 
way was wonderful. There were lagoons and mangrove marshes on 
either side. It was a car and a half wide and eight or ten feet 
above the water. There was dense growth on the banks but in 
most places it was low enough for us to see over it easily. I 
imagine the road had been built originally by a real estate 
development company which had failed and the causeway had then 
been allowed to go to rack and ruin. 

Never in my life have I seen so many ducks or so many kinds 
of ducks. There were Pintails, Red Heads, Ringnecks, Shovel¬ 
lers and Mergansers to name a few. Then there were Egrets—Am¬ 
erican and Snowy—and Louisiana Herons. The telescope was in¬ 
valuable and we fairly fought over it. Norma was our recorder 
and as we flung names and numbers at her, she kept up a steady: 
"How many-did you say? Do let me have a look.” 

Then, of course, there-were all kinds of small birds in 
the bushes—Carolina Wrens saying, "Tea kettle, tea kettle,” 
Myrtle Warblers which are a dime a dozen in that part of the 
world, and my favourites , the Maryland Yellow-throats. 

We stayed on the causeway for hours, it was so fascinat¬ 
ing. The sun really beat down on us and we started shedding 
outer clothing. Finally we came to a place where the bridge 
was out and we had to turn back. How Connie ever turned the 
car around without landing in the lagoon, I'll never know. 

Once we were off the causeway we drove back along the . 
beach to our starting place-. On the way we saw all' our old 
regulars,. Ring-billed Gulls, Herring Gulls, Laughing Gulls, 

Royal Terns, Caspians and Forsters, Ruddy Turnstones in win¬ 
ter plumage and Sanderlings, The beach was just as hard and 
nearly as wide as our beach at Daytona. 

The other team from Daytona was to meet us at the picnic 
grounds at the end of the causeway. We arrived there first 
and while we were waiting for them we saw a Cooper's Hawk, 
which was a lifer for me, and a beautiful Pileated Woodpecker. 

To our surprise, when they finally did arrive there were six 
of them in two cars. The Hunters, father and son, just could¬ 
n't bear to miss the count, and had come along. Such a ”gab 
fest” as we had at lunch with everyone trying to tell what 
they had seen I Connie, our leader, is a duck man, and Fred 
Ackerman, the other leader, goes in for the Passerines. 

In the afternoon, according to instructions, we exchanged 
territories. This time we went north to the Canaveral Flats. 

It is a wonderful place for waders. I am sure that there were 
a million sandpipers of various kinds on the flats. It was 
there that we saw the thirteen Avocets. It is always a thrill 
to see them. The year'before there ware nineteen in that dis- 
tript and later this year there were seventeen. The morning 
group didn't see them at all—such is bird counting I 

From there we went out on a breakwater. There were Gan- 
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nets away out over tiie ocean. Wearer shore were some Common 
Loons. The fishing boats were coming in, followed by a host of 
gulls. On the beach Connie was thrilled to sight two Great Black- 
backed Gulls, the first■that -he had ever seen. One of the many 
things that make birding such fun in different districts is that 
a bird which is common in one place may be a rarity in another. 
Also on the beach were about a hundred and fifty dead sharks. 

As we drove back over the. flats we met Allan Cruickshank him¬ 
self with a couple of other men and three telescopes. They were 
stalking the Avocets. He was full of enthusiasm and told us of a 
flock of seventy-seven Sandhill Cranes that had been seen that 
morning following a tractor. He also reported- a Marbled Godwit 
in ..a bay near the flats. 

It was interesting to compare the lists of our two teams 
afterwards. We both did the same districts but at different times 
of day. On our morning territory we saw more duck than they did, 
but they saw more small birds. One was the Blue-grey Gnatcat¬ 
cher. We saw the Avocets and Allan Cruickshank on the flats, how¬ 
ever ! . 

While we were talking with Mr. Cruickshank the wind stented 
to blow great guns, the sky blackened and the temperature dropped. 
Back on went the coats and sweaters. On our way back to■the Bana¬ 
na River.Causeway the skies opened and the deluge came down. By 
that time it was wall after five, twelve hours since we had left 
home. We had_covered our district thoroughly, so we decided to 
call it a day"and head back for Daytona. 

It was a long day, a hard day, but a marvellous one, one that 
I wouldn’t have missed for the world. I only hope that I’m asked 
to take part in the Indian River Audubon Club Christmas Bird Count 
again this year. Our car recorded’ a list of eighty-five. The 
count for the whole district was a hundred and eighty-four, the 
highest on the continent. Perhaps in 1956 our car will get its 
’’century. :f 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists have sent 
a charming one this year. It has a green background 
with a chickadee on a twig of pine. Price: $1.50 per 
dozen. Please feel fre’e to call at my home at any 
time to buy them. Mrs. George North, 249 Charlton Ave.W. 
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BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS AT THE 
HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Annie I. Hunt 

Conservation of our wild life is of special interest 
to nature lovers. The Arts and Science department of the 
library can be of assistance with book aids in this import¬ 
ant field. 

Conserving Natural Resources , by S.Y/. Allen is an excel¬ 
lent, comprehensive manual for both reading and reference, 
dealing with principles and practice. It includes many worth 
while charts, maps and graphs. This is an important work for 
amateurs or professionals and is very ably written by an auth 
ority on the subject. 

The somewhat startling title Water—or Your Life intro¬ 
duces a vigorous presentation of the water problems of the 
United States and proposed solutions. This special aspect 
of the general subject of preservation is clearly and con¬ 
cisely dealt with in this most popular and instructive work 
by A, H, Carhart. 

Frank Morris, in Our Wild Flowers describes the native 
flowers of Ontario. It is also a plea for protection and is 
published by the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 

A practical book on the safekeeping of our bird life is 
The Audubon Guide to Attracting Birds edited by I. H, Baker, 

-*- n Friends H. M, Halliday gives chatty person¬ 

al observations of some common Canadian animals and birds. 

The slim volume is illustrated with photographs by the author 

Those who enjoyed The Sea Around Us by R.L. Carson will 
especially welcome her later work entitled The Edge of the 
Sea. This is a fascinating study of one of the least known 
realms of natural history and tells of shore birds, land 
plants and strange animals of the sand. Miss Carson T s de¬ 
lightful- to-read, scientific exploration of marine biology 
at the seashore written in her own particular poetic language 
should provide ideal escape reading. It is well illustrated 
with drawings by Bob Hines. 

Numerous artic 1 es on conservation are to be found in 
the magazines of the Arts and Science department. These too 
may be borrowed. 
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THREE-TOED WOODPECKERS 

Two species of woodpeckers rarely seen this far south are 
apparently moving into southern Ontario in unusually large numbers. 

Ottawa, Ajax, Highland Creek, Toronto, Willowdale, Woodbridge 
and Hamilton all report Arctic three-toed woodpeckers. Ottawa 
and Highland Creek report the exceedingly rare /merican three¬ 
toed woodpeckers. 

The Arctic three-toed lives normally in the forests of north¬ 
ern Ontario; the southern limit of its range is Parry Sound-Al- 
gonquin Park. The 'American three-toed woodpecker is the more 
northerly resident. It lives in the spruce forests of extreme 
northern Ontario. 

■ One theory to explain the presence of these woodpeckers so 
far south of their natural range has been offered by naturalists 
hare.. 

Both birds make their nests in holes in dead trees. Larvae 
of wood-boring insects make up three quarters of their diet. The 
year 1955 saw a very bad season for forest fires. The dead trees 
left in the wake of these fires would be infested quickly by wood¬ 
boring insects.' The increased insect population plus the many 
more nesting places available to the woodpeckers may have resulted 
in. an unusually successful nesting season in 1956. There may 
therefore be too many birds for their normal range and so they 
:s spill out ;; into southern Ontario. . . 

In several cases, the bark has been completely peeled off 
dead elm trees by these birds. It has been suggested that the 
bark beetles that carry Dutch elm disease may be one of the in¬ 
sects that the woodpeckers are eating. It is doubtful, however, 
that.they, would be effective In the control of this disease. 

■These birds are similar in size to the common hairy wood¬ 
pecker but the black and white colour pattern is slightly diff¬ 
erent and they have yellow ,r caps“. Observations of both species 
should be reported to members of local natural history clubs or 
to Head Office, Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 187 Eigh- 
bourne.Rd.,. Toronto. 

For further information, phone Miss Barbara Caldwell, WA3-4&93 

F.O.N. News Release. 


Parks committee, federation of Ontario naturalists 

The urgency of setting aside areas for development as parks 
before it Is too late has long'been realized by the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists, and their Parks Committee was set up to. 
look.after this aspect of Federation .activity. They are' inter¬ 
ested in both large provincial parks and small local parks. ' In 
order that our members.may become better acquainted with their 



aims and methods, a report of two topics of discussion taking 
place at the October meeting of the Parks Committee is given 
here. 


The first topic was a survey of wet lands in Ontario. 

There was thought to be lettle that the committee could do 
to promote the general cause but every opportunity should be 
used to educate the public to the value of marshes and swamps 
for recreational purposes. Arrangements might be made with 
the "authorities to erect signs on the border of marshes list¬ 
ing forms of wildlife resident there. Many people look upon 
marshes as dead areas. In the United States, a number of’ 
marshes have become popularized by erecting platforms which 
lead out into the marsh and give the public an opportunity to 
view birds and other forms of wildlife. Good examples are 
Tinicum Marsh at Philadelphia and the Everglades National Park, 
Florida. Planting could be done to encourage ducks and other 
birds. Many popular sanctuaries have been established in this 
way. It was also pointed out that in many areas boating, ice- 
skating and other forms of recreation may be carried on in 
marshy areas. There was a discussion of the marshy pond at 
Thornhill which was recently taken over by the Don Valley Auth¬ 
ority. Dr. Gunn agreed to survey this area and to bring in 
recommendations as to how it might be publicized, as an ex¬ 
ample of the benefits to the community of preserving ponds and 
marshes. In dealing with the subject of wet lands generally, 
Dr. Dymond pointed out that the Conservation Council of Ontar¬ 
io include wet lands in their study of land use, and that Dr. 
A.E. deVos of O.A.C. is now engaged in a study of the wet lands 
in Wentworth County. 

The Parks Committee has been working toward the setting 
aside of the White Property known as Springwater in Malahide 
Township near Aylmer, as a park. This property includes 294 
acres of woodland, 20 acres of water and 30 acres of culti¬ 
vated land. Besides containing an area of original hardwood 
fore-st, the White Property includes a recreational area and 
pond so that picnicking, swimming, fishing and boating can be 
enjoyed. Reprints of an article on the White Property writ¬ 
ten by Hugh Halliday and published by the Star Weekly were 
sent to each member of the newly formed Parks Integration 
Board and to the Premier with an accompanying letter. These 
reprints were also sent to a list of prominent citizens who 
have been supporting the efforts of the F.O.N. to preserve 
the White Property. Almost 100% returns were received from 
the letter sent to the Parks Integration Board members and 
other cabinet ministers and the Committee is hopeful that we 
can count-on government action soon. 


FU TURE EVENTS 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 

Monday, December 3rd, 1956 . The regular meeting of the Ham¬ 
iltonNature Clubjwill be' held in Centenary Church Hall, Main 
Street West near James Street, at 8.00 p.m. We are fortunate 
in having Dr. Randolph Peterson, Curator, Department of Mamma- 
l°gy, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, as our speaker. 
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F IELD EVENTS . 

Sunday December 30th, 1956 . Annual Christmas Bird Count . 
Territories are to be chosen at the December meeting. The com¬ 
plete area has a radius of 7I miles centering on York and Dun- 
durn Streets. It indludes Stoney Greek, Hannon, Southcote, Anc- 
aster, Mineral Springs, .Greensville, Millgrove, Lake Medad, and 
Port Nelson with all the country in between. Compiler, Mr, George 
North, JA 2-6082. 

The results of our count are published in the April issue of 
Audubon Field Notes. Because of high printing costs the publish¬ 
ers have found it necessary to require every observer to pay an 
entry fee of fifty cents for each.count in which,he participates. 
Regulations state that it is the compiler's responsibility to 
send in with his report fifty cents for each participant listed 
-in the- count. It is hoped that all adult observers will send Mr. 
North 'the fee promptly. 



JUNIOR CLUB NEWS . 

President: Peter Hamel JA7-?684 

Vice-President: Brian Poole NE4-4175 

Secretary: Robert Curry LI5-5557 

Vice-Secretary: Murray McDiarmid LI4-8292 

Study Area Director: Bob Stamp JA7-2415 

Records Secretary: Bob Henry JA 8-4667 

BRING .YOUR- FRIENDS 

We welcome your friends as visitors to see, after coming to 
a few meetings, if they would like to join the club. Boys and 
girls from 10-17 can join for only 50 cents a year. 

TROPHY AND PRIZES < , 

The Ross Thompson Trophy will be awarded in January to the 
member who has seen the most species of birds from January 1 - 
December 31, 1956, in Southern Ontario. There will be a prize 
also for .a member 14 years old or less who has seen the most 
birds,. Second and third prizes will also be offered»• Prizes 
will be given for the best Nature Diary or set of Nature Notes. 

■ ALGONQUIN PARK . 

By Ross Anderson 

Algonquin.Park is of special interest to visitors from 
Southern Ontario and United States. Forest and rock typical of 
many parts of Northern Ontario and forest trees similar to those 
farther south blend in the various Park areas. 

The Park is situated- in the Canadian Shield which forms the 
bed rock of Ontario, This rock is chiefly Precambrian granite. 
Millions of years of erosion and the action of ice sheets during 
ice ages have worn' down the "Algonquin dome" into roclcy-knob 
hills and series of ridges. Despite ravages of time the area is 
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still higher than the surrounding countryside and is known 
as Algonquin Highlands. The soil is light and shallow and 
not suitable for agriculture. -This 'is because the granite 
broke down slowly in comparison with the limestone and shales 
of Southern Ontario. The growing season is short with chance 
of frost at any time during the summer. The rainfall is about 
30 inches per year with an autumn maximum and the annual snow¬ 
fall is 80"inches. 'The difference between the highest temper¬ 
ature during the day and the lowest at night is 24 degrees F, 
the greatest daily range in Ontario, 

The Park is the.centre of the forest area known as the 
Canadian Zone. To the south is the maple-beech-liickory for¬ 
est or Carolinian Zone .and to the north the spruce-larch- 
jackpine forest.or Hudsonian Zone. On the ridges are hard¬ 
wood forests of sugar maple, beech, yellow birch and hornbeam-- 
typical southern trees. In the valleys are coniferous forests 
of black and white spruce, larch, balsam'fir and white cedar-r- 
typical of Northern Ontario. White pine on both high and low 
ground is considered the climax tree for the Canadian Zone, 
Hemlock, white birch, striped maple and aspen are also fairly 
abundant. . 

/dong with the trees are found other plants. Sweet 
gade, leatherleaf and Labrador-tea are typical along the 
water's edge and in bogs. In the drier forest areas are 
various club mosses and ferns, star flower, wood sorrel 
and, where more sunlight penetrates the dense forest cour 
opy, bunchberry. In more open areas, once cleared by lum¬ 
bering or fire, asters, bracken fern and fireweed are asso¬ 
ciated with young growth of aspen and white birch. ■ Probab¬ 
ly the most abundant flower along the roadside is tawny 
hawkweed or Indian paintbrush. Less conspicuous and in out- 
of-the-way places are the orchids which escape the eye of 
most visitors. 

The bird enthusiast from the south will learn that 
many bird migrants seen in the spring in his homeland find 
nesting sites here in the summer. Of these, the Common loon 
and White-throated Sparrow are most often seen and heard. 

Other typical birds are the Ruffed Grouse, Yellow-bellied' 
Sapsucker, Evening Grosbeak, Pileated Woodpecker, Raven, 

Canada lay and Red-eyed Vireo, Osprey may be seen gliding 
over a lake or a female Common Merganser guiding her brood 
along the shore. 

Amphibians are well represented by the common frogs 
and salamanders. Only three species of small snakes and 
the large Garter and 7 r ater snakes are known in the Park. In 
addition are found the Snapping and Painted turtles. 

Game fish found in the waters of the Park include the 
famous Lake Trout, Speckled Trout, Small-mouthed Black Bass, 
Pickerel and Maskinonge. A number of other' species are also 
present. 

Finally in this life zone are certain animals such as 
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the timber wolf, red fox, black bear, raccoon, porcupine, white- 
tailed deer and moose, some in abundance. Along with these are 
other fur-bearers such as beaver, martin, fisher, otter, mink 
and weasel. 

Since I have visited the Park only in late August and ob¬ 
served the.wildlife from the roadside, I should like to visit 
the Park in the spring and see the spring flowers and the nest¬ 
ing birds. 

FUTURE EVENTS OF JUNIOR CLUB 

Saturday, December 1, 1956, at 7.30 p.m, Y,M.C.A., Room 8. 

This will be an informal meeting. Bring down your > nature 
scrap books or some of your collections to show your friends. 

Saturday, December 8, 1956, 9 a.m. - noon. Hike led by Mr, 

James Dowall to observe birds.in the marsh. Meet at King and 
university, .i/e shall go down Highway 102 to Spencer Greek or 
through the University grounds and along the south shore of 
the marsh, .. Dress warmly I 


;■ „ NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 
Number of species recorded to November. 15, 1956 - 252. 


Red-throated Loon 

Green Heron. . 

Am, Bittern 
Buffle-head 


(.2)Oct.28 F Port Nelson 

(l)0ct.21 L Dundas Hydro Stn. 

(l)0ct.20 L Campbellville 
(6)Nov. 4 S’ Port Nelson 


Old-squaw 
American Scoter 
Turkey Vulture 


(l)Nov. 6 F VanWagner’s Beach 
(l)Nov. 4 E Port Nelson 
(3)Nov. 4 Rattlesnake Point 


0 sprey 

Virginia Rail 
Sora 

Florida Gallinule 
Ruddy Turnstone 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Solitary ■” 
Lesser Yellow-legs 
Red Knot 

White-rumped Sand¬ 
piper 

Least Sandpiper 
Semipalmated ” 
Parasitic Jaeger 
Laughing Gull 


(1)Nov. 5 
(l)Oct.14 
(3)Sep.23 

(1) Oct.14 

(2) 0ct.28 
(2)Oct. 6 
( 1 )Sep .26 
(l)Nov. 4 
(7 )Oct. 21 
( 1 )Sep .26 
(1)0ct.26 

(l)Oct. 7 
(l)Oct.14 
(l)Nov, 6 
(l)Nov.l7 


L Milton 
L Dundas Marsh 
L Foot Strathearne 
L VanWagner’s Beach 
L Bronte 

L Stoney Creek Pond 
L ;f " " 

L Dundas Hydro Stn. 
L '•> ■ " 

L VanWagner’s Beach 
* Dundas Hydro Stn. 

L i? 

L ” i? " 

L Dundurn Park 
?? <? 


MacLaren, Miles, 
North 

Gray, North, 
Powell 
Huber Moore 
Ross Anderson, 
North 

Robt. Stamp 
G.W, North 
Ross Anderson, 
North 

Robert Anderson 
Ted Dinniwell 
Geo.&Glen Meyers 

K. Groot, G,North 
W.E, Benner 
G.W, North 

R,MacLaren, North 
Anderson, North 
D.K,Powell, North 
G.W. North 
J.Miles, G,North 

MacLaren, North 

L. Mook, North 
Robt. Stamp 
G.W. North 
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Common Tern 
Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker 

Arctic Woodpecker 

Eastern Phoebe 
Barn Swallow 
House Wren 
Long-billed Marsh 
Wren 

Catbird 
Mockingbird 
Grajr Shrike 
Black & White 
Warbler' 
Orange-crowned 
Warbler 


(l)Sep.26 L 
(l)0ct.l8 .L 

(1)Oct.21 
& 27 

(l)0ct.l4 L 
(l)0ct.28 L 
(l)Oct, ? L 
(l)0ct.2'0 L 

(l)Oct. 8 L 
(l)Nov. 6 * 
(1)Oct.20 F 
(2 )0c t. 8 L 

(lJOct.1'4 L 


Magnolia Warbler (l)Oct. 1 L 
Black’-throated Greenl)'0ct.14 L 
Warbler . 

Bay-breasted Warb- (l)Oct. 8 L 
ler 

Common Yellow- (l)0ct.20 L 
thro at 

American Redstart (l)Oct, 1 L 
Bobolink (l)Sep.30 L 

Rusty Blackbird (2)Sep.22 E 
Indigo Bunting (l)Sep.29 L 
Evening Grosbeak (2)0'ct.27 F 
Pine Siskin (40)0ct.28 F 

Savannah Sparrow (l>)0ct,14 L 
Slate-coloured Juncol)Sep.23 F 
American Tree Spar-(l)0ct.l8 F 
row 

Snow Bunting ( 4 )Oct.28 F 


VanWagner*s Beach 
Ancaster 

Strathearne 

Dundas Marsh 
Woodland Cemetery 
Grimsby 
Spencer Creek 

Dundas 

79 Bond St.N. 
Campbellville 
Hopkins Creek 

Spencer Creek 

Milton 
York Road 

s? ;? 

Dundas Hydro Stn. 

Milton 

Grimsby 

Dundas Hydro Stn. 
Westdale Park 
Hopkins Creek 
Westdale Park 
Strathearne 
Westdale Park 
Spencer Creek 

Burlington Canal 


R .MacLar en, North 
R.K. Sargeant 

Harold MacPhers®n 

RobtHenry 
J.Miles, G.North 
Geo.& Glen Meyers 

G. W. North 

J.Miles 
Stella Brown 

H. Moore • 

I. Miles 

Gray, Powell 
H. Moore 

L.Gray,' D.Powell 

J. Mile's 

L.H. Williams, 
North 
H. Moore 

Geo.& Glen Meyers 
G.W. North 
G.W. North 
John Olmsted 
Woodburn.Lamb 
MacLaren, North 
Hamel, ; Stamp 
G.W, North 

MacLaren, North 


* - First report of the year 
F - First report of the season 
L - Last report of the season 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave.W., 
Hamilton, telephone Ja 2-6082, before the 15th of the month. 



:, The Wood Duck” 

The Wood Duck is published monthly,' from September to May 
by the members of ‘the Hamilton Nature Club. Its purpose is to 
aid in the study, appreciation and conservation of our native, 
wild and beautiful heritage. Members are urged to share their 
nature experiences and are requested to send their contributions 
to the editor by the 10th of the month, to appear in the follow¬ 
ing issue. If possible, manuscripts should be typewritten, using 
one. side of the paper only, lines double spaced. Material may 
be reprinted without special permission. Credit lines will be 
appreciated. 

Editor: Miss A.E. LeWarne, 549 Main St. East, Hamilton. JA2-3616. 
Staff: Mr, Harold Cunliffe, Miss Priscilla Hinchcliffe, Mrs. 

C.L. Powell, Miss Eunice Smillie 
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OFFICERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURE CLUB 
__ 1956 - 1957 

Honourarjr President Dr, G.O. McMillan 

53 0^ Knoll Drive 


East President 


Mrs, George W. North 
249 Charlton Ave. West 


President Mr. R.O. Elstone 

■ R,R, 1, Ancaster 

First Vice-President and 

Director of the Junior Cluh 

Dr. Douglas Davies 
181 Cline Ave. South 


Second Vice-President and Treasurer 

Mr, Douglas Smith 
16 Hollywood North 

Secretary Miss Helen Barker 

Mountain Sanatorium 


MI 8-600? 


JA 9-5130 


JA 7-3063 
JA 7-6353 


Chairmen of Committees: 
Audubon Screen Tours 

Mrs. J.F. 

Conservation 
Education 


Houston 
Mr. Lawrence Roy 
Mrs. R. Fujimoto 


250 James St.S. 
R.R.l, Hamilton 
Mountain San. 


Field Events Mrs. 
Membership Miss 


St. S, 


Publications 
Publicity 


K. Sibakin 147 lueen 
Evelyn Morris 73 Townsen Ave.E. 

Aldershot, Burlington 
A.E, LeVarne 549 Main St.E, 


JA 2 
JA 8 
JA 7 
Local 
JA 8 


Miss 

and Program 

Mr. Howard C. Poole943 Parle Ave. 

Aldershot, Burlington 
Mr. Frank Schneiderl42 Cope St. 


NE 

JA 


NE 

LI 


-5656 

-3166 

-1511 

53R3 

-3156 

-3319 

-3616 


-4175 

-5763 


Records: 

Birds 

Ferns 
Mammal s 
PIant s 
Trees 


Mr. George W. North 249 Charlton Ave. V, 

JA 2-6082 

Mrs. Robert K.Lloyd 7 Homewood Ave. JA 7-5341 
Dr. Peter Henderson 32 Rosslyn Ave.S.LI 4-7380 
Mr, Harvey Williams 20 Searle St. JA 7-8107 
Mr. H.E. Kettle l6o Delaware Ave. LI 4-0876 


Club representatives on the City of Hamilton Beautification 
Committee 

Mr. R.O. Elstone R.R.l, Ancaster MI 8-6007 
Mr. Lawrence Roy R.R.l, Hamilton JA 8-3166 




